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vigor and strength over his pre-Army status but chiefly to teach him what
to expect, how to expect it, and what to do about it. Following this general
basic training he was given specialized training for the particular job which
he was expected to fill. The net result was to create in the soldier a sense of
confidence in himself because he knew his job and knew he was able to function
in it. Inseparable from this experience was the confidence that he developed
in his weapons and in his equipment. He knew how they were made, what
they would do, and how to handle them. "A soldier's best friend is his rifle."
"A flier's best friend is his plane/' These inanimate objects became surcharged
with much emotional value to the soldier who depended upon them. The
extent to which he learned the "how," the degree of his confidence in his own
ability and in his own weapons, served as a very important environmental sup-
port in the accomplishment of his mission.
EGO BUILDERS
Finally, there were some supports to aid the soldier in his adjustment that
were inherent in Army methods and in his own adaptations to Army life.
These were intangible; they were psychological stimuli or reassurances that
he, or the Army, used to aid him in coping with the situation. They made it
easier for the individual personality to make adjustments to the abnormal
situation of war and Army life.
The uniform became a badge of honor for most soldiers. It immediately
identified the man with his mission. During the war this was particularly im-
portant as indicating his association with the biggest social movement of the
day. Almost every soldier was proud of it; he got tired of it, and he was glad
to take it off, but he was still proud of it. Directly related to the uniform was
the badge of identification of the corps to which the man belonged. Depending
on his pride in his corps, this little insigne took on special significance. The
chevrons and the ranks of officers acquired an emotional value. At least to the
individual, they signified his progress, his achievement, his position. The out-
standing feature of his uniform to the soldier was his array of service ribbons.
The more "salad"- that a man could display over his left breast pocket, the
prouder he was. They were the badges of his experience. Despite the fact that he
knew and many other soldiers knew that many of them had comparatively little
significance, they indicated where he had been; the soldier who did much travel-
ing could acquire at least a half dozen ribbons. Most prized was the ribbon
with battle stars or citations. The wearing of ribbons was one of the devices
along with the regulation uniform and the insignia of unit and rank in which
the sbldier could take pride and by which he could indicate to the world his